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“WHAT INFLUENCE SHOULD THE CHURCHES HAVE 
IN POLITICS?” 


ANNOUNCER: AMERICA'S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR comes to you tonight from the | 
First Methodist Church, Los Angeles, California, where the 167th General Assembly of | 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A, has been in session since last Thursday. It 
has been more than half a century since Los Angeles has played host to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterians. In a special edition of the TIMES published at that 
time, it was reported that central issues facing the Assembly of 1903 included "mare 
riage and divorce, the colored question, creed, religion, church erection, benevo- 
lence, and a great variety of other subjects." It is significant that many of these 
same issues are still being faced in this historic 167th General Assembly of: 1955. 

In addition to such perennial issues, the Assembly this week has been concerning itself 
with the proposed union of the principal Presbyterian denominations in this country, 

as well as many current social issues, including the state of our foreign policy today. 
Now, to preside as moderator of our discussion, here is the well-known Washington com= 

mentator, Gunnar Back! 


MR. BACK: Thank you very mch, and good evening friends, This is TOWN MEETING'S 
first visit to California in four years and we are honored and pleased to have this 
association with the General Assembly of Presbyterian Churches, convening in the First 
Methodist Church of Los Angeles, 

Although flights from the East to West Coast have become quite commonplace, I am 
sure many of the delegates assembled here from all parts of the country experienced the 
same thrill as we did in watching the whole panorama of our great nation pass below us 
in just a matter of a few hours. It is indeed a memorable experience, regardless of 
whether you have shared it once or hundreds of times, So thanks to North American Air- 
lines and their magnificent DC-6B's for my North American flight to los Angeles and back 
again to Washington, 

Tonight our TOWN MEETING from Los Angeles needs but the very briefest kind of set- 
ting from me, Our subject is: "WHAT INFLUENCE SHOULD THE CHURCHES HAVE IN POLITICS?" 
We're taking up this subject in one of the big churches here in Los Angeles, and our 
audience is made up of many Presbyterians from all over the country and some from other 
parts of the world. As you know, the literature of every religious faith in America 
is stacked high with the discussion of this subject through all of church history. I 
pick up one of the pronouncements of the Presbyterian Church and I read as follows: 

"A good citizen is one who votes, is law-abiding and sets for himself high standards 

of personal morality; but a Christian citizen must show more than these praise-worthy 
characteristics," say these Presbyterian leaders, "Through his citizenship he expresses 
the conviction that religion is relevant to the social issues of the day." These Pres- 
byterian pronouncements of last year go on to suggest that the Church should do certain 
things in working on such issues of our time as the United Nations, the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act, farm prices, and so on, all of which are also in the realm of politics, 
In the literature of another church, I read this by a Roman Catholic bishop: "The 
answer to the question of whether clergymen should speak out on public controversial 
issues lies in the further question -- do religion and life mix, or are they hopelessly 
sealed off from each other?" And this bishop thinks they do mix; but churchmen of all 
faiths know that the authority and prestige of religion are a very special thing and 
people are often disturbed whenever they think politics seem to walk right into the 
pulpit. 

Now, how do the churches with their belief, in many instances, that they have a 
right and an obligation to participate in the democratic process, meet with the poli- 
Eee to whom we entrust our democratic process? This is where our speakers come in 
tonight, 
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In introducing Dr, Walter W. Van Kirk, let me tell you about him, As executive- 
director of the International Affairs Department of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ, Dr. Van Kirk has traveled extensively throughout the world, He is well- 
known to radio listeners for his commentary "Religion in the News," He, too, is the 
author of several books on the role of religion in international understanding and 
peace. And so tonight, to begin our TOWN MEETING, here is Dr, Walter W. Van Kirk! 


DR. VAN KIRK: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, It is my view that the churches are con- 
cerned with human beings: their freedom, their dignity and with the pursuit of justice. 
The government, also, is concerned with human beings, That is why the churches, in my 
opinion, must exert their influence on the political order, They must do this since 
politics is the art of government, 

From the very earliest days of our Republic, the churches were exercised about 
public affairs, From the very start they were in the thick of the struggle for inde- 
pendence, The lanterns of freedom were hung from their belfires, and from their pul- 
pits there was preached the gospel of emancipation from every form of human bondage. 
The churches were built on the Village Green, in close proximity to the halls of govern- 
ment, and between the two there was a beaten path over which our Founding Fathers 
journeyed as they sought to establish here a nation that would endure under the bene- 
ficént providence of Almighthy God, The voice of religious leaders was heard in Consti- 
tutional Conventions, in town meetings, and in legislative assemblies, 

From that day until now, the churches of America have been engaged in a wide 
variety of battles on the political front, They have fought for political decency in 
high places, They have supported legislation to ensure justice for all of our people 
without regard to race, creed or color, They have struggled for peace with honor among 
the nations, They have challenged the demagoguery of political upstarts who would use 
the instruments of government and terrorize our people and dispossess them of their 
rights e 

And they have done these things without engaging in politics in a partisan sense, 
I, myself, do not believe the churches should sponsor political parties, I do not be- 
lieve the churches should resort to partisan political coercion. I do not believe the 
churches should use their pulpits to promote the political fortunes of this or that 
candidate for public office. 

But I do believe the churches should encourage their members, as citizens, to make 
conscience under God the criterion of their political behavior. I do believe the 
churches should be heard in the halls of Congress when legislation is pending that af- 
fects, for weal or for woe, the moral and spiritual well-being of our people, I do be- 
lieve the churches have the right and the duty to be heard in the White House, in the 
State Department and in other areas of political decision when the peace of mankind hangs 
in the balance. I do believe the churches should leave the ivory towers of their the- 
ological speculation, and relate their gospel to those concerns of our people that have 
both political and moral overtones, concerns such as better housing, relations between 
management and labor, racial segregation, juvenile delinquency, foreign affairs and the 
preservation of free speech, a free press and free assembly. 

To challenge the right of the churches to speak upon such matters as these:would 
make a mockery of religion. If and when the churches of Americaare denied this right, 
the nation we have known and loved will cease to be. 


MR. BACK: Thank you very much, Dr. Van Kirk. Now, turning to our next speaker, 
Secretary of the Department of Social Education and Action of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A., Reverend Clifford Earle also is the Presbyterian consultant to the 
U, S. Mission to the United Nations and the Church's official observer to the U. N. He, 
too, is the author of many articles and pamphlets on international affairs and social 
problems, So here tonight is Dr, Clifford Earle} 


DR. EARIE: Thank you, Mr. Back, Some people insist that politics are not the 


business of the churches. Now such talk does not jive with the tradition we represent 
in this Presbyterian General Assembly, We have only to recall Calvin's influence in 
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Geneva and the influence of John Knox in Scotland and the influence of Witherspoon in 
American public affairs at the time of the Revolution to know truly that Christian 
witness in political life is very much a part of our credo and our Presbyterian heri- 
tage. a 
: I have three things to say. First, churches cannot be indifferent nor cannot be 
neutral with respect to political issues that affect the rights and the welfare of men 
and women, Objective always, but never neutral. Churches have the right and the duty 
to study political issues, even those that may be called controversial, They have the 
right and duty to take positions on these issues, in the light of God's truth, and then 
to communicate these positions to people in Government. This duty, this right pertains 
especially to regional and national church meetings, like this General Assembly, but 
also to local congregations. A few days ago in this Assembly I learned, for example, 
of a church in Tucson that influenced effectively national legislation recently affect- 
ing the rights of the Papago Indian tribe in southern Arizona. Now, that's not meddling 
in politics, I say that that is high responsibility in group action for a worthy cause. 

Second, churches should not be naive in trying to help their members to be useful | 
citizens, It is simply not a matter of urging members to write a lot of form letters | 
to members of Congress or to elect pious men to public office, It's much more than | 
that. Indeed, I do not think that piety is a proof -~ is any kind of proof -= that a 
man will be dedicated to the common good in public office. As for letters to Congress, 
I sometimes wonder about their usefulness in affecting public policy. Should we not 
expect responsible public servants to base their actions upon something more and better 
and deeper than a capricious flow of mail from their constituents? 

Churches can do much to encourage and to guide their members in the study of 
issues and candidates at election time, But listen -- it would be proper for a minis- 
ter, it seems to me, to urge his members on the Sunday before election not to vote un- 
less they had done their homework and were really ready to make responsible judgments 
concerning candidates and issues, 

Third, churches must practice what they preach, or their efforts to influence 
politics are in mockery. The churches greatest impact is their example. They should 
be the ideal commnity -- they should be a demonstration. Resolutions by churches 
calling for changes in the social order are hypocrisy, unless they are accomplished by 
parallel reforms within their own lives, 

Now all this should happen within a wider fealty. We should never let political 
loyalties play a larger role in our attitudes and in our decisions than our loyalty to 
the living God, 


MR. BACK: My thanks to yau, Dr, Clifford Earle. Congressman L. H. Fountain is 
an attorney and civic leader in Tarboro, North Carolina, He served for five years as 
a State Senator prior to his election to Congress in 1952. He is a member of the Govern: 
ment Operations Committee of the House, As an elder of the Presbyterian Church of 
Tarboro, Congressman Fountain has had a keen interest in the relationship between re- 
ligion and political affairs, I am happy to welcome you to TOWN MEETING tonight, 
Congressman L, H. Fountain of North Carolina, 


REP, FOUNTAIN: Thank you, Mr. Back, I am honored to be here, I suppose dif= 
ferences of opinion will always exist as to what influence the churches should have in 
politics and how it should be exercised, 

First of all -- what is the Church? The Church is not merely a bod i | 
believers with the same creed and belonging to a particular eee pa ieea mais 
group. The Church is not just the clergy or church members, To me, the Church is the | 
total Christian community -- the collective body of believers everywhere who have faith | 
in God and who gain from that faith strength and guidance in their daily lives, | 

Now what is politics? Politics is not just partisan political elections, It re- 
lates not alone to politicans or political parties, In brief, politics is the. science | 
and art of government, the theory and the practice of managing affairs of state, Here | 
is my basic position on the question we are discussing tonight, : 
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I believe in the complete freedom of all men to worship God as they see fit and 
in the equality of all churches before the law as a matter of right and not of favor, 

I believe in the separation of Church and State, and in the enforcement of the consti- 
tutional declaration that Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, At the same time, I do not believe 
the doctrine of separation of Church and State compels the separation or elimination 

of religion from public affairs. I believe profoundly that the Church -- as an insti- 
tution and through its Christian leaders -- can and must use its voice and its influence 
in honest and constructive criticism of American public life and in giving needed en- 
couragement to it, 

A nation's leadership is not merely political, economic or military. It is also 
moral and intellectual. And the Church is wasting its time teaching and preaching the 
timelessness of the Christian gospel if it does not interpret and apply that gospel to 
every area of human action, In doing this, however, the Church must always guard 
against becoming embroiled in partisan politics and against meddling in matters involving 
no moral or spiritual issue and about which it knows little or nothing. I believe it 
is the function and the obligation of the Church to relate herself to moral issues when- 
ever they are involved, It is not specifically the duty or the function of the Church 
to solve the technical problems involved in implementing proper moral action, . 

God's design for a better world is based upon a very simple thought which the 
rich and the poor, the educated and the illiterate alike can understand -- that a bet- 
ter world awaits the emergence of a better people. A better people and a better world. 
will more quickly emerge with the application of the principles of Christ to the field 
of public affairs, The Church mst never forget the magnificent job it was given to 
do by Jesus when he said, "Go ye unto all the world." Jesus was definitely opposed to 
an isolationist Church, In my opinion, therefore, the Church will be guilty of coward- 
ness if she sits silently by while the world burns. She must preach and practice 
Christian citizenship. 


MR. BACK: My thanks to you, Congressman Fountain. 

Well, we're in the city here known as Los Angeles -- and we're in a Church -= and 
we're among Churchmen, Does that mean that we might not have a bit of disagreement in 
what we've heard so far? Dr. Van Kirk, you were the first to talk. You've had a 
chance to listen to all of the statements now. Is there anything that you would want 
to challenge, or is there anything that raises any question in your mind in what you've 
heard from our other two speakers? 


DR. VAN KIRK: Well, I'm in basic agreement with what both of these speakers have 
said, 1 thought for a moment that my good friend and colleague, Dr. Earle, was going 
to say something about the fact that letter-writing to Congressmen, for example, might 
be of very little consequence in the development of public policy. He spoke about a 
capricious flow of mail, for example. I personally am among those who feel that the 
members of our churches should -=- more more frequently than they do -- write to their 
representatives in government. I think it is shameful that the number of devout 
Christian people who seem to be content with delivering broad generalities with regard 
to public life never themselves take the time or trouble to write to their representa- 
tives in Congress to set forth a point of view, How are our Congressmen to know what 

the people think -- if the people do not let them know what they think? Ina democracy 
’ such as ours, a representative in Congress has the right to know what the constituency 
of his particular district thinks, and if the Church advocates this field and allows 
this process of contact with government to be carried forward by people other Sher aco 
in the Churches, then I say that the Churches: are derelict in their duty. I don't be- 
lieve that Mr. Earle meant to rule out this, but there was a kind of implied indication 
that perhaps this letter-writing business is not what it was cracked up to be. 


MR. BACK: Well, Dr. Earle, I guess you want to talk now -- and we'll turn to the 
Congressman after you finish. tecr | 
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DR. EARIE: I agree, but I wondered to what extent a man who is in public of fice 
should depend upon mail and wait upon hearing from constituents before he makes up his 
mind -- when there are principles involved in a decision, What bothers me is that, from | 
time to time, alarms are sounded that unless we get down and write, and a lot of people | 
write to the Secretary of State, for example, or to somebody else in Government -- he's | 
apt to make a wrong decision. Ana 4t seems to me that he's a very responsible person, 
and not dependable in public office if that is the case, if he has to wait upon a let- 
ter from me and from a lot of other people before he does the right thing. Men of 
principle and men of high responsibility ought to be in public office. 


MR. BACK: Well, the gentleman from North Carolina wants to know whether you will 
yield now -- and he'll talk about his experience, 


REP, FOUNTAIN: Mr. Back, I would like to agree with Dr. Van Kirk partially and 
I would Like to disagree with Dr. Earle in his statement which he made, If I recall 
correctly, he stated that he thought there were many occasions when the minister from 
the pulpit should tell the members of his congregation that they should not vote unless © 
they had prepared their homework, I realize, as does Dr, Earle and all of us, that we're 
not always sure as to what we are voting on, We don't always know the candidates we 
vote for or vote against, and that is oftentimes what people do -- vote against some- 
thing. But I doubt the wisdom of a pastor telling the members of his congregation or 
the general public that they should not go to vote unless they had prepared their home- 
work -- for the reason that sometimes people have a tendency to feel that they aren't 
sure what they ought to do, even when they have prepared their homework, and it would 
have a tendency to discourage people from going to the polls and exercising the right, 
which was given to them as a result of the blood and sacrifice of thousands of people, 
It is educational for people to go to the polls and vote, even if they don't always know 
what they are voting for, And one other comment, 


MR. BACK: Congressman, may I ask you to save that other comment for just a 
moment, if you don't mind, Congressman, if you don't mind, would you yield just long 
enough for Dr. Earle to speak? 


REP. FOUNTAIN: I certainly will, Mr. Back, 


DR. EARLE: I'd like to go back to this preacher who tried to tell his people 
not to vote unless they had done their homework, What I wish the preacher would do 
would be to elaborate that and to indicate the immorality of a person going into a 
voting booth and letting this kind of thing happen, Maybe he's prepared to vote be- 
tween two candidates for governor, All right; he pulls that lever om makes that mark, 
But down the list in the ballot are many, many other candidates for several different 
offices; and he doesn't know one from anothers; he has no indication as to which is the 
better person, but still, in order to fulfill his obligation he makes a lot of marks 
down there and I think that's immoral, And I think the Church ought to point out the 
immorality of that. I think that's irresponsible citizenship and I think it is against 
the tenets of our faith to be that irresponsible. That's worse than the sin of omission, 
That's becoming an instrument of the devil in a very sly way, 


REP, FOUNTAIN: Dr. Earle, my primary reason for challenging that general state- 
ment which you have elaborated upon -- and I agree partially with what you have said --= 
is this, Sometimes Ihave worked day and night reading and studying legislation which I 
have to vote upon in the halls of Congress, I've done my homework and yet I have to 
vote; and many, many times I'm not satisfied that my vote is the right vate. Oftentimes 
I learn that it wasn't, Many times I do not feel prepared to vote because seldom does 
any piece of legislation have everything you want in it. And sometimes it has lots of 
bad, but you have to make a choice oftentimes between what you're going to do, and you 
have to accept a piece of legislation because it has some good. Now, I realize the 
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dangers, if it should become a continuing process, for people to go to the polls and 
vote blindly, I agree that that would be immoral, However, it's an educational pro- 
cess; it's a lesson in good citizenship, and maybe they'll make a mistake once, but 
in America the majority of our people usually make a decision that is wise, 


MR. BACK: Dr, Van Kirk, may I direct this to you now? 


DR. VAN KIRK: I'd like to make one further comment, I personally appeared be- 
fore a Senate subcommittee a few days ago. There was under discussion at that time 
the question of the United States Technical Assistance Program in different parts of 
the world, I was supporting the whole idea of sharing technical assistance with the 
peoples of the lesser-developed areas -- and I put forth a point of view of the Churches, 
insofar as these were embodied in formal resolutions. Senator Fulbright said to me in 
the course of these hearings, "I think you are representing a point of view here which, 
however good, does not really correspond with the thinking of the people of our churches," 
And I said if the Senator would examine his mail he would discover maybe the extent to 
which there was support amongst the churches for this program. He said to me that he 
wasn't getting any correspondence from the people of our churches on this, Now this is 
the point I'm trying to make, There isn't a church body in this country that hasn't, 
by formal resolutions, said something good about the necessity of the United States shar- 
ing its technical skills with the peoples of undeveloped countries, But when the issue 
is before Congress and the decision is being made, the people of our churches too often 
are quiet about this situation, This is irresponsible behavior also, and I say that it 
is positively immoral for churches todeliver themselves in terms of abstract principles 
and then when the hour of decision comes, to remain mute and surrender the field to 
those who are hostile to the things for which the Church stands, 


MR. BACK: Well, Congressman Fountain, you're the one who reads the mail -- what 
is your view on this? 


REP, FOUNTAIN: Mr. Back, I'd like to agree with Dr. Van Kirk, I certainly like 
to hear from my constituents. I like to know they are thinking about problems with which 
we are concerned, even if they don't give me much help, I would like to say this, A 
letter which comes to me urging me to vote for or against a particular piece of legis- 
lation helps me, in that I have heard from my constituent, but it doesn't help me very 
much in making a decision upon the legislation which I have to vote on. If those who con- 
tact us would give us the benefit of their thinking, their seasoned judgment upon the 
principles which are to be enunciated in the legislation on which we must vote upon -- 
then that kind of correspondence is most helpful, With respect to what Dr, Van Kirk 
was saying about the church expressing itself about public affairs in legislation, the 
only admonition I can give there is that contained in an inscription which I understand 
4s written on a monument in Lawrenceburg, Tennessee, in memory of Davy Crockett. It is 
a favorite expression of David Crockett and he always said: "Be sure you are right and 
then go ahead," 


MR. BACK: You don't have to be so formal, Congressman, in calling him David, We 
know him as Davy around here most of the time. 


DR, VAN KIRK: I hear plenty about Davy Crockett, having a grandson seven years 
old who knows more about Davy Crockett than is written in all the books, 


. BACK: Well, we've just be to scratch the surface, I know, of our subject 
here tonight and sa ay gates going down into our audience here in this magnifi- 
cent church in Los Angeles, but let me turn first to our prize-winning question for the 
week, gentlemen. Every week TOWN MEETING awards a twenty-volume set of the American 
Peoples Encyclopedia to the listener who submits the most interesting question on our 
topic, This week's winner 4s Grover Ables of Garrison, New York, and this is the ques- 
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tion. It's rather long, so if you'll listen, I'll try to read it slowly. "Since 
religious groups in this country differ widely on legislation involving such matters 
as divorce, or gambling, use of alcohol, and so forth, should they seek to influence 
legislation indirectly by molding attitudes, or directly by bringing pressure to bear 
on our law-making bodies?™ And may I turn to you, Dr. Van Kirk, with that question 
first. 


DR. VAN KIRK: I don't suppose the church will ever have a unanimous point of 
view with regard to certain of these issues which have been referred to in this ques- 
tion, It doesn't have a unanimous point of view because the church is not an authori- 
tarian body that attempts to regiment the minds of its members. But there does de- 
velop in the course of time a broad consensus of judgment with regard to matters such 
as these referred to in the question, And I think it is the responsibility and duty 
of the churches to make that judgment articulate in the political life of our nation, 
and, moreover, I think it is the duty of the churches to require candidates for public — 
office to explicitly state their position with regard to certain of these controversial 
matters so that a man knows for whom he is voting when he goes into the ballot box, 

Too many candidates for public office get away with murder in this respect. They 
straddle fences and I, myself, think that it is part of the duty of Christian citizen- 
ship to knock candidates for political office off the fences and make them stand upon 
their feet and let the public know precisely what they feel and what they propose do- 
ing about some of these controversial matters. 


MR. BACK: Now, the question goes to Dr, Clifford Earle. 


DR. EARLE: Well, I'd say Yes to both parts of the question, that the churches 
should seek to influence politics indirectly by molding attitudes and also directly by 
bringing pressure to bear upon law-making bodies, In the total question I see two very 
interesting words -- one is the word differ -- and I think differences and the expres- 
sion of differences and even conflicts are useful in the democratic give and take. I 
think they help to make knowledge and decision go forward. I'm not afraid of difference 
I'm not afraid of controversy -- I think it's helpful and useful. Then, the other word 
is pressure, I do not think that we should use a certain kind of overt and coercive 
pressure, you see, upon members of legislative bodies, but rather we should communicate 
our own ideas and our thoughts and our positions, That is not pressure, but it is a 
kind of communication that is very useful, 


MR. BACK: Thanks very much, Dr. Farle, Now, Congressman, may I give you one 
mimte, which is about the time you usually have on the floor of the House. 


REP, FOUNTAIN: Mr, Back, I find no fault in statements made by either Dr. Van 
Kirk or Dr. Earle. I think that the conscience of the Church should be known, As a 
matter of fact, I'd like to know the attitude of my pastor, not on legislation, specifi- 
cally, because I think I'd be better prepared to make a decision than he will, That's 
why my people sent me there, I'd like to have him give me encouragement and I think 
that Church people and ministers can give encouragement to men in public life by insist= 
ing upon their continued study of fundamental principles, and I think the Church should 
let people in public life know how they feel about principles. With respect to pressure 
jf it's the kind of pressure that Dr. Earle just destribed, I think -it's all right,” But 
the kind of pressure which encourages.a’man in public life not to vote the dictates of 
his conscience and his convictions, in my opinion, is the most dangerous kind of pressur 
which today is being exerted my many organizations in America, | 

When I ran for public office, I told the people of my congressional district that 
I was going to do what I thought was right for the best interest of the people of Americ 
that I was going to cast my vote in accordance with the dictates of my conscience, I in 
tend to continue to do that, even though at times, unfortunately, I have to differ with 
constituents who write me about legislation, 
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MR. BACK: Thank you, Congressman, Now, let's go to the floor here of the 
auditorium and see what sort of questions are in store for us from our audience, 


QUESTIONER: Dr, Earle, is there danger that churches might center too much atten- 
tion on the political field and thus lose Sight of their spiritual responsibility? 


DR. EARLE: I suppose there is danger that that might occur, I think the danger 
is more weighted on the other side, I think the danger is that in emphasizing the 
spiritual aspects of religious practice and discipline, we forget the application, It's 
important to have both together. In our denomination, for example, the Presbyterian 
Church, we have two magazines -- one is called TODAY, which is a devotional magazine; 
another is called SOCIAL PROGRESS, which is a magazine devoted to social issues, And 
I always encouraged that the two together should be displayed and should be promoted and 
should be used by families and by members of churches, 


QUESTIONER: Dr. Van Kirk, is it not true that much of the Protestant Church is 
laboring under misconception and confusion between two subjects -=- 1) the relation of 
Church and State, and 2) responsible Christian citizenship? 


DR. VAN KIRK: I think there is some confusion in our minds with regard to this 
doctrine of separation of Church and State, I, myself, believe that the principle es- 
tablished in the early days of our Republic, and which was referred to by Congressman 
‘Fountain, is a good principle, On ther other hand, as he himself indicated, there should 
be no iron curtain dropped between the State and the Church in our country. We have 
seen enough in Russia, for example, of the consequences of such a policy, where the 
State says to the Church, "You talk about the kingdom of heaven in some other world 
and we, the government, will take care of all the concerns of this present world." This 
seems to me to be a subversion and a corruption of the very concept of separation of 
Church and State, Separation does not mean that there shall be an Iron Curtain between 
the two, but that the Church -- in compliance with our Democratic tradition -- shall at 
all times and under all circumstances exercise its influence upon public life without 
transgressing its rights in this respect and trying to place the Government under the 
demination, let us say, of a clerical point of view. That isn't what I'm asking for at 
all, I'm only asking that we tear down whatever iron curtain there may have been es- 
tablished between the Church and the State and establish a kindof mtuality between the 
two that will be a benefit to both. 


REP, FOUNTAIN: I wonder if I might give you a quotation which might also be a 
partial answer to the question just asked? 


MR. BACK: Go ahead, Congressman, 


REP. FOUNTAIN: It's a quote from George Washington dated October 9, 1789, ad- 
dressed to the Senate of the Dutch Reform Church of North America, in which he says, 
in part: "While just government protects all in their religious rights, true religion 
affordsto government its surest support." And a medical doctor also said: "There can 
be no political happiness without liberty; there can be no liberty without morality; 
and there can be no morality without religion." 


QUESTICNER: Should all candidates for public position put more religion into 
their Campaigns for office? You know, when people run for office, they say too much -- 
the Republicans do that, the Democrats, and all . . « « « 


REP. FOUNTAIN: I quite agree with you. I think men running for public office 


on make an is. j j he public and get 
£ Make an issue out of things which they think will appeal to t. : 
hen eal I don't think they should discuss religion in terms of partisanship, but I 
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think that every individual running for public office should conduct himself in keep- 
ing with the principles and the teachings of the Master and that he should place a 
Christian interpretation upon the things he does and the things he says. And some of 
the things which are said in partisan political campaigns, both local, state and 
national, have made my blood boil. They are un-Christian and the’ Church ought to have 
something to say about it. 


QUESTIONER: Dr, Earle, what influence on government does the Church lack that’ 
its members condone Jim Crow? | 


DR. EARLE; That's a very tender question perhaps. I think the lack there is an 
influence of the Church upon its own members, not upon government. The Church as an 
official body does not condone Jim Crow, nor any kind of racial separation and segre- 
gation. In fact, this General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church will have something 
very forthright and dramatic and vital to say on this subject. I wish only that it | 
could be communicated, even in a manditory way -- but that's impossible -~ to every 
last Church member. 


QUESTIONER: Rep. Fountain, politics includes many subjects and the principal 
part of government is to keep us at peace with the rest of the world, This means a 
staff of trained diplomats and of that we do not have enough. So I would ask you, 
don't you think the Churches should take more interest in the educational program and 
get a little more smart people in this world? 


REP. FOUNTAIN: Well, certainly the Churches can exert an influence in encourag- 
ing the finest type of educational people in our public schools, I think it's of prime 
importance that individual members of the Churches, in particular, speaking and acting 
the Christian philosophy, should make an effort to encourage the employment in our pub- 
lic schools of individuals of the highest type of character, of individuals who do have 
a deep and abiding faith in the existence of Almighty God. 


DR. VAN KIRK: I think the churches are developing an understanding of the issues 
related to this matter of peace and war to an extent that is not generally appreciated, 
I was a participant in a study conference held in Cleveland some months ago, when about 
four or five hundred churchmen representing many denominations -- including this Presby-— 
terian Church -- were assembled there to discuss matters related to world order; and a 
very responsible officer of government who happened to look in on this conference said 
that-he had been impressed by the quality of the discussion in this conference, that 
not at any other public meeting that he had listened to had there been evinced such an 
understanding of the underlying problems related to peace and war as was indicated at 
this conference of churchmen, And I remember what the late Senator Vanderberg said on 
the floor of the Senate at the time the Charter of the United Nations was ratified. He 
took occasion to thank the churches of this country for their intelligent and responsi- 
ble participation in the discussion which led to the final establishment of the U.N. So 
I think we are increasingly developing a deeper and better understanding of these issues, 


QUESTIONER: Dr, Van Kirk, since the United Nations is composed of many non= 
Christian as well as Christian nations, why should we support it so aes 


DR. VAN KIRK: This is not a United Nations that is constituted in the sense that 
religions are brought together, This is not a united religions organization. This is 
a United Nations organization, and I believe that support should be forthcoming, regard- 
less of the fact that there is not consensus amongst all of these nations with regard 
to religion, We have differences of religion in our own country. The question might 
well be put to us, therefore, with respect to our own government and constitution in 
view of the variety of religious opinions, The difficulty with the United Nations does 
not derive from the varying conceptions of religion that are manifested there, but they 
are derived from considerations related to power politics and the eagerness of this 
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nation or that nation to dominate the rest of the world, It is from this area that 

_ difficulties are engendered in the U. N. Now, I think that the Support of the United 
Nations should not be made contingent upon the lack of a religious unanimity amongst 
these nations, since that is the very nature of the society in which we live, 


DR, EARLE: I want to report that I've been impressed very much in my associae- 
tions with people at the U, N, with the spiritual, the religious dedication of the 
personnel there, I have been deeply impressed with that. They are men of devotion and 
dedication, projecting themselves into international civil service with the same kind 
of commitment that other people carry into the ministry. 


DR. VAN KIRK: And there is now a prayer room over there isn't there, Dr. Earle? 


DR. EARLE: Yes, an another larger one is being built. The same can be said for 
people in the Otate Department of our own government. 


QUESTIONER: Dr. Earle, should we influence politics by changing the hearts of 
men or by organized campaign efforts? 


DR. EARLE: Well, I should say by both devices and procedures, The Church is a 
corporate body, should have a corporate witness and should come to group decisions on 
sensitive issues -- and should comminicate those positions to people in government. 
That is part of it. The other part is this -- that the Church should help persons to 
be all that God wants them to be, should help them to think and act as responsible mem- 
bers of society. Both of these are ways by which the Church can influence politics, 


QUESTIONER: Congressman Fountain, what influence may the Church have in estab- 
lishing better relations between Protestantism and various countries of South America? 


REP. FOUNTAIN: Well, that's not an easy question to answer, However, I do feel 
that the Churches of all denominations and beliefs should continue to take positive 
action and make positive assertions, and more important than that, should practice what 
they preach, so that the influence of those churches will reach the people in South 
American and other countries in the world. We should try to set an example, not alone 
by our beliefs and by our words, but by the things we do, And that will speak much 
louder than our words, 


QUESTIONER: Dr. Earle, why shouldn't the Church have the moral courage to endorse 
candidates for political offices whose social ideals are backed and believed in by the 
Church? 


DR. EARLE: It's very interesting that in one of the committees in this General 
Assembly that very question was raised and discussed, and we discovered that the Church 
of the Chairman of that particular committee itself had endorsed a candidate for mayor 
in a nearby city. That candidate lost. Really, what they were doing though was sup- 
porting a principle, and I think that's important that a church should endorse not a 
candidate so mich as a principle and if a candidate happens to incarnate thet principle, 
let that be known, But still let it be expressed that the Church is supporting a prin- 


ciple. 


REP, FOUNTAIN: I'd like to agree with Dr. Earle. I certainly don 't think that 
Churches should ever -- there may be some exceptional situations which would arise, but I 
can't think of one now -- engage in partisan political activities to the extent of en- 
dorsing an individual candidate, I believe it would destroy the effectiveness of the 
Church and minimize and depreciate its effectiveness in trying to carry out the mission 
for which it was divinely appointed. But I do think this -- I think the more partisan 
a church can become in ermnciating and supporting principles, the less political parti- 


ae. 


sanship there will be in the Church, for the reason that when a Church sits silently 
by while people call others names and while there is corruption of all kinds in the 

community and the nation, and says nothing about it, that to me is an indication of 

partisanship because those who represent weakness look upon that as an acquiescense 

by the Church, and the Church, it seems to me, must speak, ‘ 


MR. BACK: Did you want to comment on that, Dr. Earle? 


DR. EARLE: When I indicated my desire to comment, it was just then that Mr, 
Fountain made the point I was going to make, 


QUESTIONER: Dr. Earle, you mentioned about people not voting until they had 
done their homework and I'm very much in accord with that. I should like to know if 
informed leaders in the Church are overstepping their bounds if they hold sessions 
in the Church to help the people become informed or help them with their homework? 


DR. EARLE: By no means, I think one of the services a church can provide at and 
near election time and between elections is that of a voters' information service. I 
took part, for example, last fall before certain fall elections in the East in a citizen- 
ship seminar held in a church in Wilmington, Delaware, I was a participant and also the 
two candidates for senator were participants in that meeting. That's a very useful ser- 
vice that a church should provide. May I suggest the danger, however, -- not a danger 
but this might happen -- that when a person comes to study an issue and discover that 
there are all kinds of approaches and all kinds of ramifications, that he may decide 
he doesn't know enough to take sides on it -- that is, issues today are terribly com- 
plicated, and study may teach us we have no easy issues and no easy solution. 


| 
| 
| 
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MR. BACK: Congressman Fountain, I know you want to comment on that. Our time 
is racing against us, so if you could make it fairly short. 


REP. FOUNTAIN: What I wanted to say, Mr. Back, was I know that a lot of you 
people here, like a lot of the people in my section of the country, oftentimes wonder 
just what goes on in Washington. You hear all kinds of statements and you read all 
sorts of cartoons about politicians and men in public life. I'm frank to say I went 
to Washington with some misgivings because my information was based upon that mostly 
which I have received from newspapers, But I'd like to take this occasion to say to you 
that I have found in the Congress of the United States a high type of individual, There 
are always exceptions everywhere, but the great majority of the people in the Congress 
of the United States are endeavoring with all their heart to do a good job and to do 
what they think is the best job for the people in America, And I also want to say this 
-- I have found that official Washington, your elected public officials and your ap- 
pointed officials, generally speaking, are church-going people, 


QUESTIONER: Dr. Van Kirk, how can the Church seek reconciliation and a re-open- 
ing of doors to countries whose doors are now politically shut to us? : 


DR. VAN KIRK: I think the churches are developing a policy there very rapidly. 
I can say that this very summer there will be a delegation from the Russian Orthodox 
Church visiting in London at the invitation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 


MR. BACK: I'm sorry, Dr, Walter Van Kirk, but I have to shut the microphone o 
R n 
ene ete of time, Thanks a lot to you and Dr. Clifford Earle and Represaruecee 
. H, Fountain, 


Our thanks to the General Assembly of Presbyterian Churches and especial i 
Margaret Kuhn and Mr. J. Douglas Clyde, Thanks also to Dresser Dahl stesd al nie 
staff of Station KABC. 
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